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Several questions are posed by this’ study which seeks ... 
to provide an indepth view of both the teacher's: and the child's ~ 
perspective of the inner city and environment. Among-the questions 
are the following: whether the teacher's perception. -of the inner city 
child's environment would match the child's own perception; also 2 
given that'a mismatch exists, would’the teacher be able to‘alter - 
sis/her petceptions by discarding the ayths in which he/she believes... 
‘AD analysis of the data’ gathered from 78 children from elementary and 
secondary inner city schools in Montreal indicates that student 
’ teachers'with minimal exposure to the inner city environment and 3 
those having few personal ‘interactions with inner city children tend ‘ 
.to view life in the jnner city in terms of “extreme poverty, 
depriwation, and degradation. A detailed analysis comparing the 
responses of those student teachers having no university training in 
inner city education reveals a marked misperception of the . 
environment as compared with the perceptions of inner city children. 
In contrast, those student teachers with university, training which 
- includes a course on the urban child, tend to have perceptions which | 
nore eiasety approximate that of the-inner city child. (Author/AM) » 
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In recent years, investigators have begun to focus attention 
‘Hs i Vs 
upon teacher values, attitudes, and belief systems and the effects of 


preconceived, expectations on inner city children. _ ocker, 1952; 
r) 


‘corivin & Schmit, 1970; Miller.& Woock, 1973; Rist,-1970; sheath! & 


Jacobsen, 1968), 
‘ : 


The value systems for people of every social Strata tend 
. ; ns 3 . tae te . 
to’ be based on personal experiences, It has been proposed that teacher 
#. A 


values and attitudes are the product of the ‘teacher's social class. . 


In addition, these values positively influence the tedc@r's attitudes 


toward children: who most closely approximate these values. (nist J 1970). 
. . \ q 
A substantial number of teachers working in the "a 


schools have been found to passess negative attitudes toward thei 

pupils and would rather be ina different er school. (Be ket, 1952; 
Coleman, 1966; nexefot 2 St. John, 1966.) Corwin and Schmit (1 70) found 
ie atu as many inner ¢ity ceacheca (compared with teachers outside 


the inner city) requested placement transfers and that 45 per cent of 
‘ , % 


these requests come from first and second year teachers. 


Several studies have indicated that teachers tend to es blish- 


. a ’ 
d set of expectations about the child's academic capabilities and be 


based on social criteria and hearsay evidence, withgut first-hand int 


with the child (i.e. Rist, 1970; Rosgnthal & Jacobsen, 1968). 
’ ‘ 
One possible question arising from these studies concerns th 


n'M > “ . 
type of teacher training offered at the University level. While it is 


unfai? to focus on the poor quality of teacher training as the sole cause 
r Pe - c ‘ 


. 


ny . r 
of problems, which exist in the urban classroom, it is evident that a 


- 


lack of understandjng of the eet peer. éenmudtcation with the Bria 


inflexibility in altering teaching practices to suit the’ needs of the 


8 


inner city’ child, and inappropriate values and attitudes; all dxebine to. 


: 


™ 


‘ 


impede the educational experiences of the inner city child. 


Traditional programs for educating teachers have included a 


smattering of courses centered on urban education (urban sociology, the 
dieviventawel child, and the inner city child). Programs of this nature 
tend to concentrate on the use of numerous theoretical texts concerned 
with educating the inner city child. One theory is often advocated 
¥ 

over another. (e.g. Bereiter & Biselnann. 1966; Moring & Morine, 1970; 
Smith & Geoffrey, 1968). Student teachers tend to expy eentuncan 
concerning the appropriateness and educational vaduex of the sitheis 

} é 7 ; 


presented in these texts. ) 


Courses have been varied by -the introduction of popular 


er 


books which provide a personal account of the author’ % oe 
1973; 


tribulations within the inner city school (e.g. Daniels, 
Dennison, 1969; Herndon, 1968; Koch, 1970; Kozol, 1967). Teacher 
trainees tend to relate to these books more readily, but often fail 
to develop their own personal philosophy for inner city teaching. 
Several universities have initiaved’nadet Masstoons for 
inner city children within the university setting (e.g. Institute 
for Developmental Studies); while others have developed pre-employment 
training programs directed at the new graduate (e.g. Western Michigan 
University). Miller and Woock (1973) ‘report that attitudes toward ® 
ie class children and parents sabevsntially tuioeenl after a 
fifteen week training session. It has been the authors! experience 
that programs which fail to integrate inner eats field placements - 
and observat ional assignments into the course of study, fail to sie 
nificantly change eeacher attitudes toward these children. One of 


a 


the primary purposes of thespresent study is’to empirically test this 


Ye | 


. 
’ 


hypothesis. \ 


In 1974, research was begun in Montreal to explore the manner 
in which inner city and suburban children perceived and used the resources 
in their environment (Jacobs, 1975). The results indicated that inner 
city and suburban children expressed their’ values, attitudes,*interests 

®and needs re a similar manner. However, the findings senvty iadtenees 
chat cenchens and children etehtn the inner city wétwals expressed 
divergent perceptions of the inner city child's ericieonmant, Interviews 
revealed that suburban teaphers tend to perceive a much more pleasant 
Sridvohionst than the suburban child described, while inner city teachers 
offered impressions of ‘gloom, despair and depression which were the responses 
seldom expressed by inner city children. 

Thus, the object of the present study was to provide an 
indepth view of both the teacher's ‘and the child's perspective of the 
inner city envirohment. Several questions wére posed: 

Ls “Would the teacher's perception of the inner city child's 


environment match the. child's own perception? 


2. If a mismatch existed, would the teacher be able to alter her/his 


perceptions by distarging the myths. in which he/she beliewed? 


3. Could the use of a questionnaire, mapping of paths qoitowad to 
school, videotaping of these paths and photographing of the child's home — 
range (area where the child lives, slave and goes to school) be a satis- 
factory methdd of recording the child's perception of his environment? 

4... Would the use of the above mentioned materials help to alter the’ 
teacher's perceptions of the child's environment vhere a mismatch’ of - 


perceptions existed? 


Sf 


Subjects Y 
oe 
’ The subjects were 78 children from elementary and secondary 
* ‘ i 


inner city schools in Montreal. The children ranged in age from 4 years 


b ayie 


to 19 years with a mean age ,of {0 years 4 months.: The group consisted of 
4) 


34 males and 44 females. 


‘ 


The inner city population in Nentyedl can be divided into two 
distinct groups: 1) first generation immigrants (e.g. Greek, Chinese, 
: Portiiguese, Italian, West Indian) from a {ow socio-economic level; and 


2Y second and third generation Canadians from a low socio-economic level. 


/In this study, 73 percent, of the children were first generation immigrants 


/ 


and 27/percent were second and third generation Canadians. 
ra 
The teachers chosen for this study were .enrolled in courses in 


; ‘the education department, of Concordia University. These university students 


J 


; / " were classified within three distinct ufitts: 1) those with no exposure 
(no university training in inner city education N=15) 2) those with 


limited exposure (one university course on ‘inner city education pad a 7 


4 a 
limited field work wenpohent, No 43) 3) those with extensive exposure 


( a specific course on thé inner city child with field research and a 


placement component, N= 9). 


* Instruments i OS 3 ' 
i kg -A detailed questionnaire was developed to examine the child's 


perceptions of his environment. ‘The items: in® the questionnaire sought to 


* «determine in depth, hits 


¢ ¢ 


-peer grgup, school and 


erceptions of his home,|neighbourhood, family, 
geperal, his life style. Detailed biographical 


data was obtained.from,.this questionnaire. 
*" ‘ . 


ee 


Included ia the questionnaire were seven questions designed to 


- 


elicit from the child, a non’ verbal response about his staat i concerning 


his environment. The child. was required to respond to each question by 


. 


circling the picture of the face which most closely represented his feelings. 


* z - 


" Ingert Figure I about here 


—__—_ 


(See Figure nA” Administration bime for this interview was approximately 


x : a . 
one hour. , . ‘ e 


Procedure 
Students enrolled in a university course (Urban Child) were 


instructed to explore SyRORr EE aspects of the inner city community si 


\ 


accordance with a course, outline. _ Thesé students were then instructed 
to administer the aiiestionnatre to ten, children in their, respective 


schools. The questionnaire was adninistered to each child: indsyfavally 


. 


‘anid his answerg were eiijontien to-with a ‘aod "af acceptance. The 
. < 


quenysonanis was then administered to the three roups of teachers who 
N B 


oy “Ff y ae 


seus eee to respond to ‘the questions “ds Sthey thought an fonex edty 


euita might: This sohatadad the .formal eotivalton of data. 


" 
- oy 


‘ RESULTS” 
An analysis of the data cléarly indicates that conan with 
'. minimal exposure to-the inner city envirenaent! and: chowe avine few, 

‘4 


; paekanal aa with inner city children tend ‘to view life in the 


inner eaty in terms of extreme poverty, Kevttuntinis Searaantteas’ despair, 


, a 
gloom and tepréssion. “A, detailed analysis comparing the responses of 


“those students having no university training in inner city education, 


revealed a marked misperception of the envirtonment .as compared with the 
perceptions of “inner city ehetdvea. nade preconeedvnd nations of ‘the 

< geatiat y. Henis environment (aces where the child sleeps, his family life, 
his eating patterns, his possessions) as hades amie of degradation and 
poverty, see aiaeeuee oie stedactype view of inner city life. They 
fail to gee the many positive experiences that these children have had - 


(e.g. Yse of public transportation - buses, trains, boats, and travel, 


visits to museums, community camps and summer park programs) In 


addition, they tend ‘to view the neighbourhood as one that is filled 


with factories, busy and unclean streets Aa where the children are 

compelled to play in the streets and alleys. In contrast, those students 

with university training which included a coutse on The ‘Urban Child, 
field placements and observational assignments tend to have evcontrbik 


which more clogely approximate the child's perception of his environment. 


. 
. 


The myths of inner city life most commonly held by non-residents 


were examined in detail. - 


Insert Tafle I about here 
* 
a at 


Table I indicates the responses by inner city children and the university - 
Z students to the questions which required the subjects to circle the face 


which most accurately represented théir feelings about living in the inner 


most closely approximate the perceptions of the inner city children. How- 


| 
| 
city. Clearly, the perceptions of those students having optimal exposure | | 
ever, the accuracy of chpie percepiicne for the way in which children feel | 


\ . 
about their street is less clear. 


Insert Table 2 about here 


‘ 
—— 


s Insert Table 3 about here * 


ry 


Insert Table 4 about here 


(See Table 2.) Reactions to school and teachers can be seen in Table 3 


and Table 4. Shere again, those who Had university training, placement = 
: } 
and observational assignments appear to have the most accurate pérceptions. / 
’ 
However, in both cases, these students tend to overestimate the children's 


. 


pérception by assigning a more positive rating than the as did¢ 


‘ The analysis of the data clearly indicates that the child's 
perception of his/her environment is most closely matched by the student 
having optimal training. Those university students with a minimal 
field placement appear to perceive the inner city environment from a 
perspective of gloom and despaiy. However, thede, neveeptanns are far’ 
less negative than those students having had neither training nor ex- 
perience in inner ety education. 4 . 
; . 

DISCUSSION 
The results of the present say) winpoet the soueenisin Shak 

teacher perceptions will more closely approximate the irinetr: city child's 
perceptions when field work placements and observational assignments are 


= w 


9 


. 2 Q- W a ea 8 fos 
. _ . % 
integral components of the teacher training program. In addition, the 


’ 


results clearly indicate that the teacher interviews with the inner city 


. ee « 
children ( an essential part of the observational assignment) have been 


instrumental in providing more accurate information about the inner .city 
= 


than short ‘field assignments, 


Rist’ (1970) has noted that teachers tend to receive, on an 


“informal basis, social information about their students. Reports from 


social workers, and other teachers who have had oer experience with 


the child'and/or siblings, tend to, influence the teacher's perceptions 
and expectations of the child. Data and information concerning each 
child should be idtoa agai savionetd. allowing for a more accurate 
“ipercepedon of the child's world. 

The environment «in each inner city area-in Montreal differs 
consideuatily. As a result, the perceptions of the residents eifter, 
thereby necessitating flexibility of instructional methods and ecurric- 
ulum. The relevancy of curricula must take into account familiar en- 
vironmental factors as well as the expressed needs and interests of the - 
child. 

J 

Miller and Woock (1973) have suggested that training teachers 
in behavioral techniques may be more effective and'beneficial than 
attempting to change their attitudes and mispetcepeions: However, in 
order to effectively provide wesatnetul reinforcement for the child, one 


. 


necessary prerequisite might be a more realistic understanding of the 


\ 
child's environment. 


- 


LY 


io The use of fiel placements and observational assignements in 
conjunction with a program which requires several in depth interviews 
. s 
with inner city children, appears to be a successful adjunet to traditional 


courses in inner city education. In fact, the interviewirig technique which 


v 


10 


gS 
z* ‘ 

allowg,the Feseper to delve into the child's personal world has erouseee 
an idexl method for demythologizing many false assumptions. If teacher 
perceptions are altered to pore closely saga ieee that of the child's 
(as the data would tend to\-indicate) future research should be directed — 
toward, the evaluation of changes in teaching methodologies and/or curric- 
ulum innovations. If relevancy of curriculum is a necessary correlate 
for sendedte and affective growth ere the inner city, then demytholog- 
izing the errongéhis myths and stereotypes that ae can only yield mor . 


q 
positive results. we 
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